METALS,

rc  nt in  accuracy,  chemistry is  chiefly  Indebted  to   Chap. iv.
B  rgman,

But there were several phenomena of calcination
\i ich had all this time been unaccountably overlook-
e . The oxides are all considerably heavier than the
n ;tals from which they are obtained. Boyle had ob~
s ved this circumstance, and had ascribed it to a quan-
ti r ofy&v, which according to him became fixed in the
n :tal during the process *. But succeeding chemists

p  !d little attention to! it, or to the action of air, till Mr Refuted ty
'        . .            .          .                                                     Lavoisier,

I  voisier published kis celebrated experiments on cal-

c lation, in the memoirs of the Paris Academy for
J 74. He put eight ounces of tin into a large glass
t :ort, the point of which was drawn out into a very
s nder tube to admit of easy fusion. The retort was
h ited slowly till the tin began to melt, and then seal-
e hermetically. This heat was applied to expel some
c the air from the retort; without which precaution
I would have expanded and burst the vessel. The
i ;ort, which was capable of containing 250 cubic in-

<   es, was then weighed accurately, and placed again up-
*    the fire.    The tin soon melted, and a pellicle formed

<   . its top, which was gradually converted into a grey
]  >wder, that sunk by a little agitation to the bottom of
1   e liquid metal: in short, the tin was partly converted
i  to a  calx.    This process went on for three hours;
i  ter   which   the  calcination  stopped,  and no further

<   .ange could be produced on the metal.    The retort
i  as then taken from the fire, and found to be precisely
f   the same weight as before the operation.    It is evi*

* Fire and flame weighed, Sbato*t Boylf3 iiB 3$$.